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A CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
PROFESSOR KARL SUDHOFF 

On November 26, 1933, Dr. Karl Sudhoff, Professor-Emeritus of the 
History of Medicine at the University of Leipzig, was eighty years old. 
Our Institute wished to celebrate this date, and to pay tribute to the 
great master of medical history, and held a special meeting of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical History Club on November 27th. The pa- 
pers printed below were read, giving a picture of the man and his 
work, and an exhibition of Sudhoffiana was arranged in the exhibition 
hall. 

The great central case contained portraits of Dr. Sudhoff, photo- 
graphs of the Leipzig Institute, a complete file of the dissertations 
written by his pupils, Dr. Sudhoff’s text-books, the bibliographies of 
his works, and reminiscences of his fo1mer birthdays as Festschriften, a 
Sudhoff plaque, etc. (See Fig. 2.) 

In the eight smaller cases Sudhoff’s most important writings were 
exhibited, and were arranged so as to give a picture of his contribu- 
tions to the different fields of medical history: 

Case 1. The History of Ancient Medicine. 
Case 2. The History of Syphilis, and other Epidemics. 
Cases 3and4. The History of Mediaeval Medicine. 


> 
re ] 
5. Paracelsus. 


Case 

Case 6. Facsimiles edited by Dr. Sudhoff. 

Cases 7 and 8. Dr. Sudhoff’s work as editor of periodicals and 
serial publications. 
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KARL SUDHOFF, THE MAN AND THE HISTORIAN 
HENRY E. SIGERIST 


The man whose eightieth birthday we are celebrating tonight was 
born in the old city of Frankfurt-am-Main, the son of a Protestant 
minister. When the father retired, the family moved to Zweibriicken, 
later to Kreuznach, where Karl Sudhoff graduated from the Gymna- 
sium. It was the old-style German humanistic Gymnasium, where the 
young people got a splendid classical training. At the age of eighteen, 
Sudhoff entered the University of Erlangen. His college teachers 
expected him to become a philologian, as he was particularly well- 
versed in Germanic languages and literature. But Sudhoff, keenly 
interested in science, matriculated in the medical faculty. Asa young 
medical student he had already begun studying the history of medicine. 
In his autobiographical sketch, Aus Meiner Arbeit, he tells us how 
much he was impressed by the new edition of Haeser’s History of 
Medicine, and how particularly interested he was in the Middle Ages. 
Paracelsus began to attract his attention, as far back as his early 
student days. Sudhoff graduated in 1875, and for three more years 
worked as an interne and assistant in Augsburg and Vienna; and in 
1878 began practising as a general practitioner, first in Bergen near 
Frankfurt and, from 1883 on, in Hochdahl near Diisseldorf. 

For twenty-seven years he lived the life of a busy general practi- 
tioner in an industrial center, visited his patients on horseback, culti- 
vated his garden in his few moments of leisure. The community of 
Hochdahl recognized his services and was proud of its old doctor, and 
called a street ‘‘Professor Karl Sudhoff-Strasse.’”’ However, Sudhoff 
was a born researcher. The taste that he had acquired for medical 
history in his student days, in spite of all the difficulties, such as being 
remote from great libraries, started him in his work on Paracelsus. 
He began collecting the works of Paracelsus, of which today he has a 
unique collection. He began investigating the life and work of 
Paracelsus, and the result of these first studies was two pamphlets 
written in collaboration with Eduard Schubert, and two huge volumes 
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4 HENRY E. SIGERIST 


giving the bibliography of the manuscripts and printed editions of 
Paracelsus. 

The year 1898 marks a turning-point in Sudhoff’s life. So far, he 
had led the studious life of a practitioner and scholar. In 1898, the 
Gesellschaft Deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte held its annual con- 
vention in Diisseldorf, and Sudhoff organized an exhibition illustrat- 
ing the history of medicine and science. From then on, Sudhoff be- 
came more and more of an organizer. If we look at the chronological 
bibliography of his writings prepared by Col. Fielding H. Garrison 
and Major Arthur M. Tasker, we will find that before 1898 he con- 
tributed twenty-five papers to medical journals, most of them about 
Paracelsus or subjects related to him, while from 1898 on his literary 
production increased tremendously (in 1914 he wrote not less than 
fifty-three papers). The following year saw a new exhibit inspired by 
Sudhoff, the commemoration of Goethe’s relationships with the Rhine- 
land. Full of great ideas, he planned the foundation of a museum 
of the history of medicine, which has not materialized in Germany to 
this day. And in 1901, on the occasion of the naturalists’ convention 
in Hamburg, the German Society for the History of Medicine and 
Science was organized. Sudhoff was its first president, and remained 
so until a few yearsago. Atthesame time, a journal, the Mitteilungen 
zur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften was founded, 
of which thirty-two volumes have been gotten out so far, and which 
represents one of the most important bibliographical reviews in the 
field. In codperation with Hugo Magnus, a series of short mono- 
graphs was started—the A bhandlungen zur Geschichte der Medizin—so 
that in the beginning of the century, medical history in Germany was 
well-organized. 

And yet, the subject had no recognized place in the universities, so 
far. Julius Pagel gave courses at the University of Berlin, but had 
no regular chair. Max Neuburger was lecturer in Vienna, but most 
German universities had no regular course, or it was given only very 
inadequately. And no university had an organized department for 
the subject. The year 1905 marks the second turning-point in 
Sudhoff’s life. The widow of Theodor Puschmann left her entire 
fortune to the University of Leipzig, ‘‘to promote research in medical 
history.”” The University had the good sense to call Sudhoff and to 
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offer him the chair. He was fifty-two years old, an age at which other 
men begin to think of retiring, and now his academic career began. 
He accepted the call, gave up his practice, and with it a good income, 
and started organizing medical history within the University. His 
only condition in accepting the chair had been that a department be 
established. During the first winter, it consisted of one small room 
in the University building, but it developed from year to year, and 
had to be enlarged constantly. A library was assembled, collections 
of photographs, medals, coins, objects; every year Sudhoff travelled, 
went endless times to Italy and to most European countries; he went 
from one library to another, went through all the archives and mu- 
seums of Europe, and whatever he considered important for the his- 
tory of medicine, was photographed. Sudhoff’s studies on Paracelsus 
had shown him the necessity for a deeper investigation of mediaeval 
medicine. Where Daremberg, De Renzi, Pagel had stopped their 
work, Sudhoff continued. He examined hundreds of mediaeval 
manuscripts and thousands of photostats were collected in Leipzig. 
Hundreds of texts were still unknown, and Sudhoff published them. 
A new school required new journals and new serial publications. Sud- 
hoff created them and filled them with his own publications. Stu- 
dents flocked to his lectures, and several hundred dissertations were 
written under his guidance. 

For the International Hygiene exhibit in Dresden, in 1911, Sudhoff 
organized an important historical section that gave him an opportunity 
to increase the collections of his Institute, and from this exhibit de- 
veloped the Deutsches Hygiene Museum, which today is located in a 
splendid building, of which an important section is devoted to the 
history of hygiene. Sudhoff is a member of the Museum Board, and 
has devoted much of his time and activity to the development of the 
institution. Another exhibit in which Sudhoff participated was the 
Internationale Ausstellung fiir Buchgewerbe und Graphik, which was 
abruptly interrupted by the war. 

The war, and particularly the post-war period with its inflation and 
other disturbances, greatly affected the Institute. The Puschmann- 
Stiftung was partly wiped out through the depreciation of the German 
Mark, and the state had to take over the liabilities. Sudhoff suc- 
ceeded in steering the Institute through this difficult time, and in 
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keeping it not only alive but working. Some of his most important 
publications appeared in the middle of these troublous times. And 
when he retired, in 1925, he left to his successor a well-organized and 
efficient Institute. 

When, in 1929, this Institute was established at the Johns Hopkins 
University, the first of its kind in America, it seemed obvious that 
Sudhoff should be present at the inauguration. He came over, and 
helped Dr. Welch in starting this new Institute. 

Today Karl Sudhoff is eighty ears old. But he is in perfect health, 
and as active as he ever was in his life. After my departure from 
Leipzig in 1932, the chair was left vacant, and today Sudhoff has 
been re-appointed to run the Institute as Professor-Emeritus, as he 
had done before. So much for the man and his career. The follow- 
ing papers will give a brief sketch of his work. 








KARL SUDHOFF AS EDITOR AND BIBLIOGRAPHER 
FIELDING H. GARRISON 


It would be difficult to convey the sensations experienced by some of 
us, about a quarter of a century ago, when Sudhoff began to make his 
mark by a series of scholastic researches of arresting type. The 
solitary watcher of the medico-historical firmament felt that a new 
planet was swimming into his ken; that an able scholar, endowed with 
singular archivistic talent and no small degree of native fire, had 
providentially appeared to break up the dull, stereotyped recital of 
ancient, medizval and Renaissance medicine into novel forms, v7@ an 
extraordinary accumulation of new data and an original lay-out of 
approach and attack. At the beginning of the year 1907, Sudhoff 
had made no less than 150 contributions to medicine and its history, 
of most varied, and even variegated type. Yet none of these were 
particularly known in England or across the water, with the single 
exception of his two-volume bibliography of the writings of Paracelsus 
(1894-99). At this time, in fact, Sudhoff was known as the ‘“‘Para- 
celsus scholar.” But, in 1907, appeared his studies of manuscript 
illustrations of anatomy in the 15th century, in 1908, his Archiv and 
his “German Medical Incunabula;” in 1909 his studies in papyric 
medicine of the Alexandrian period, in 1910, his studies in ancient 
balneology and his collection of medical classics in inexpensive 
format. In the latter year (1910), Sudhoff’s investigation of medieval 
anatomic illustration was first introduced to the American medical 
public as a new departure by the late Professor William A. Locy of 
Chicago. Serious study of Sudhoff’s work by a few Americans dates, 
in fact, from the second decade of the twentieth century. About this 
time, his Archiv was becoming generally known as a reliable repository 
of building stones for the future history of early medicine, and he 
himself, in keeping with the great tradition established by Carl Ludwig, 
was beginning to mobilize research 174 graduating dissertations from 
his pupils in the Leipzig Institute. 

Much of Sudhoff’s work centers around his bibliography of Para- 
celsus, which covers the manuscripts, as well as the authenticated and 
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8 FIELDING H. GARRISON 


spurious publications in print, to culminate in his definitive edition of 
the Paracelsian corpus, now nearing completion. His study of the early 
iatromathematicians or medical astrologers (1902) leads naturally 
into his monograph on early anatomic illustration in MS. (1907), in 
which is developed the science of horoscopic medicine, of the anatomic 
schemata in the zodiacal diagrams, the blood-letting mannikins and 
the “Five Picture Series;” of the schematic eye and the situs viscerum. 
Sudhoff’s catalogue of the German Medical Incunabula (1908) was 
again a new departure. Hitherto, the collecting and cataloguing of 
the 15th century books had been “a sport for bibliographers;” but 
now it was proposed to acquire some knowledge of their content, as an 
approach to the inwardness of medieval medicine; to envisage the 
medical incunabula as the true pathway into the study of the medical 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages; to see the medical manuscript as a 
formidable competitor of the printed book, until the Renaissance 
publishers won out by mass production, and to trace the pedigree and 
authorship of each printed text through the intricate welter of existing 
MSS. This book was the focus for the definitive cataloguing of the 
medical incunabula, sketched out originally by Stockton Hough 
(1889), carried on by Osler (1923) and culminating in the work to which 
Dr. A. C. Klebs has devoted a good portion of his active life. In 
keeping with the same archival trend, were Sudhoff’s anthologies of the 
medizval pest-tracts (1910-18) and of the MSS. of surgical texts of the 
Middle Ages (1914-18); his catalogue of 20,394 material objects as 
pegs for research in the history of hygiene (1911); his studies on the 
early history of syphilis (1912-13); his exegesis of the Salernitan writ- 
ings (1913-21) and his history of dentistry (1921), to which many of 
his pupils have contributed inaugural dissertations, activated by 
himself. As editor, he has been the prime mover of a round dozen of 
periodical, serial and archival publications. While on military duty 
in hospital during the four years of the World War (1914-18), Sud- 
hoff published no less than 247 separate contributions to the history of 
medicine. At the age of 80, his output numbers some 700 items, most 
of them written out originally in long hand. While much of this vast 
array of building material cannot, as yet, be made to function, it has 
undoubtedly determined the directives and objectives for the scientific 
investigation of medical history in the future. The essence of Sud- 
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hoff’s teaching is that every bromidic, accepted statement of fact is 
challengeable with a big question mark until verified at the source; 
and here his life-work affords a welcome relief from the trite species of 
self-appointed vulgarization now current, whereby, in the memorable 
phrase of the late Dr. Robert Fletcher, the history of medicine con- 
tinues to be ‘“‘mainly repetition, mostly copying.” 











KARL SUDHOFF AS A CLASSICAL PHILOLOGIAN 
JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


By many of his admirers Professor Sudhoff has often been praised 
as a “self taught’”’ master of medical history. There is, however, one 
phase of his work in which he was well taught and well prepared. 
No one could have done the sound work that he did in classical philol- 
ogy without some adequate preparation. We must not forget that 
Sudhoff passed through the usual training of a German gymnasiast, in 
a Gymnasium of the humanistic type where he received a sound train- 
ing in Greek and in Latin. Young men of those days were well edu- 
cated in the broadest sense before they reached the University. Those 
of us who once had some personal contact with Gymnasia of this type 
may remember the days when we were expected to translate Homer 
into Latin or to put into classical Greek Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten. In England, of course, at the time when Sudhoff was a young 
man, school boys still wrote Latin verse. A poet like Swinburne 
could write Greek acceptably and use his Greek verses as a dedication 
to his Atlanta in Calydon. In America, our preparatory schools 
never afforded such opportunities. Sudhoff therefore grew up to his 
later work in the history of ancient medicine with a sound training in 
the ancient tongues. 

In the bibliography of his works prepared by Dr. Sigerist, one finds 
some fifty-eight titles that belong in the realm of ancient medicine. 
Some of these titles deal with primitive conditions, others with Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian medicine. The most important items, however, 
center in the field of Greek and Roman medical history. From this 
latter group, I select three items which represent three realms of 
classical philology and three types of literary reaction to these different 
stimuli. I shall take up these three contributions not according to 
their chronology, but according to their types. 

The first of these publications is “Kos und Knidos,”’ published in 
Munich 1927. All great archaeologists have written ‘“‘Reise Briefe.” 
It seems to be the natural expression of a mind saturated with archae- 
10 
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logical discoveries to describe those discoveries not in technical lan- 
guage for a small group of scientists, but in a simpler way in travel 
letters that may appeal to a wider circle. This little book of Pro- 
fessor Sudhoff’s is an excellent example of what we may call literary 
archaeology. He describes the Island of Kos, has another chapter on 
Knidos and still another on the intellectual and medical life of these 
two great centers. These chapters are preceded by a very colorful 
introduction that is given in the form of brief travel notes or excerpts 
from a traveler’s diary. The book is of great importance because of 
its subtitle. This reads “Kos und Knidos; Erschautes, Erforschtes und 
Durchdachies aus der Siidéstlichen Aegaeis.’? The three adjective 
substantives in this title might be given as a life’s motto for every 
archaeologist and indeed for every scholar. Professor Sudhoff in his 
little book on Kos promises to give to others what he has seen, what 
he has discovered and what he has thought through and assimilated. 
What better statement of the aims of a historian’s activity can be 
given? We have first to see, to envisage the problem. Secondly, we 
have to delve into it, to assemble the evidence, to omit nothing, to do 
the work thoroughly. Finally, we are to put these two activities 
together. We are to think through what we have seen. We are to 
assimilate the evidence we have assembled and then to present the 
results as an objective achievement. 

The second item that I have chosen to represent Professor Sudhoff’s 
work in this field is his little book ‘‘Aus dem antiken Badewesen”’ 
(Berlin, 1910) which is a masterly assembling of what we know about 
the public hygiene of the Greeks so far as it centers around public 
baths, public habits of cleanliness and sanitation. Everyone knows 
of the great service Professor Sudhoff has rendered to the history of 
public health and hygiene. In this little book he has collected all the 
important illustrations of public and private baths, mostly taken from 
Greek vases and has discussed the various names given to the vessels 
that were used for bathing. This is the field of the sanitary engineer 
in archaeology. In other words this second publication is not like 
the first, a dominantly literary production. It represents archaeology 
used as the basis of a medical problem of ancient hygiene. The field 
is a fascinating one in many respects to the lover of Greek literature. 
We all remember how closely the foot bath (zodavmrjp) was asso- 
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ciated with the most dramatic moment in the Odyssey when the old 
nurse who is giving a foot-bath to the disguised Odysseus, recognizes 
him as her master from the scar on one of his legs. The larger type of 
bath that was placed upon a pedestal and of which Sudhoff gives 
several vase pictures (Aurjp) was probably the central object in many a 
palastria or gymnasium. It is, of course, the ancestor of our modern 
washstand. The small cup, pail or ladle that was used to carry 
water from one vessel to another or to fill the big baths was called 
(a4pirawa), a name which we find in our anatomical atlases as the 
arytenoid cartilage of the larynx, which was supposed by ancient 
anatomists to look like a ladle. Here in connection with three types 
of Greek bathing Sudhoff concentrates our minds first, on a brilliant 
scene in the Odyssey, secondly, on the modern washstand, and thirdly, 
on a portion of human anatomy. 

The third item is Professor Sudhoff’s important study on the Greek 
papyri. There is no more fascinating field of study today than that 
of the Greek papyri. As every classical scholar knows, it is a com- 
paratively fresh field. The earliest discoveries were made in 1752 at 
Herculaneum. The great finds, however, have all been made in 
Egypt in the Fayum, where the hot climate and the dry sand have 
tended to preserve the bits of writing material that were thrown away 
on rubbish heaps or deposited in tombs. First discoveries were 
made in Egypt in 1821. In 1877, there were other finds at Arsinoé, 
at present preserved in Vienna. The most fascinating discovery of all 
was made by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus between 1896-1906. 
Their early finds included the famous “‘Logia”’ or Sayings of Jesus not 
found in the canonical Gospels. Any scholar who was fortunate 
enough to be in residence in Oxford from 1906 onwards might have 
had the good fortune to receive an invitation from Mr. Hunt for “Tea 
and papyri.” Surely there were never more fascinating afternoons. 
A great mass of the papyrus finds had not yet been unrolled and each 
tiny scrap of writing material had to be carefully treated and mounted 
before it could be unrolled and deciphered. At such an Oxford tea 
in Mr. Hunt’s rooms, one never knew what treasure might be suddenly 
disclosed. The subjects of these papyri finds are very wide. They 
extend from new fragments of Sappho or of Homer to early parts of 
the Greek Gospels, such as the beginning of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
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described in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Part I (London 1898, pages 4-7), 
the writing of which is somewhat later in style than that of the Logia, 
but certainly not later than the beginning of the 4th Century. On the 
other hand, one may find a dated papyrus such as the Berlin Papyrus, 
no. 13500, which is a marriage contract or pactum dotale made in the 
year 311 B.C. and found in the Island of Elephanta. (See Elephan- 
tine Papyri, Berlin 1907, edited by O. Rubensohn). We may decipher 
also all sorts of magical papyri containing charms and incantations 
and giving various magical drawings to describe the way in which the 
incantation is to be performed. Finally, we come across many in- 
teresting side-lights on the personal lives of long forgotten men and 
women. Among these, perhaps the most delightful is the letter 
written in one of the early Christian centuries by a little school hoy, 
Theon, to his father who had gone up to Alexandria without taking 
the boy with him. The text is found in Grenfell’s and Hunt’s Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri Part I (London 1898, page 185) and is also discussed 
by Adolf Deissmann in his ‘Licht vom Osten” (published in Tiibingen, 
1909, pages 137-140). An interesting description of the romantic 
and fascinating side of papyrus hunting is given by James Baikie in 
his Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting (The Religious Tract 
Society, London 1925). 

Every student of New Testament Greek knows what a revolution 
in our knowledge of the New Testament was brought about by the 
study of the Greek papyri. Before the great papyri discoveries, there 
was no literary link between the Greek of the New Testament and the 
Greek of such literary productions as had remained from earlier times. 
Many critics felt that New Testament Greek was some sort of a 
peculiar language especially invented by God the Holy Ghost. A 
study of the papyri, however, especially those of the earlier centuries, 
show so many striking parallels with the Greek of the Gospels or the 
letters of St. Paul that people have come to realize not only the antiq- 
uity of the Gospels and Epistles, but also the fact that they were 
written in the ordinary colloquial Greek of the time. This new light 
on New Testament criticism was ably described by Adolf Deissmann 
in his “‘Licht vom Osten” that I have cited above. 

Upon this great mass of newly discovered documents, Dr. Sudhoff 
brought to bear the keen interest of a medical historian. It was a 
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tremendous field to survey, although he restricts himself to the Greek 
papyri. In his “Arztliches aus griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden”’ 
(Vol. 5-6 of Studien zur Geschichte der Medizin, published in Leipzig 
1909), Professor Sudhoff puts together in loosely joined chapters all 
the medical historical material that he has been able to discover. He 
tells us about various types of food and drink, of drugs and perfumes. 
He describes barber shops, the care of the hair and of the toilet. 
There is another chapter on marriages, divorces and separations. 
Another division includes information about the announcement of 
births and of deaths as well as of last wills and testaments. He has 
also gathered together all the references to the various types of ill- 
nesses contained in documents and in letters. Finally, there is a 
chapter on sexual matters and another very interesting one on crimi- 
nology, on the reports of medico-legal authorities. The book closes 
with a chapter on all references to the physician, himself. 

As will be seen this work is the work of a true classical philologian. 
Nevertheless, in his introduction Dr. Sudhoff takes pains to explain 
that he is not posing as a philologian by profession, who is editing new 
Greek texts. He says on page XIV, “I have allowed the texts to 
remain as a general thing in the form in which they were edited. 
Should a physician dare to think that he could offer more or achieve 
greater accuracy than an editing philologian?” ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
adds, ‘“‘I have occasionally supplied an accent here and there without 
any pretension to definite philological knowledge.” This rather 
humble attitude is the attitude of the really great mind. A man of 
Dr. Sudhoff’s attainments might easily feel that he was quite able to 
work in any field of scholarship. He is, however, careful to emphasize 
his own limitations. A lesser man might have ignored them. 

All classical philologians should be grateful to Professor Sudhoff 
for one great service that he has rendered to classical philology. It was 
he who first called the attention of classical philologists to the Greek 
medical texts, to the Corpus Hippocraticum, to the works of Galen, 
or Oribasius and Paul of Agina. Here, he said, was a comparatively 
unworked field in which there was material for thousands of doctors’ 
dissertations. The classical philologian had already practically ex- 
hausted all that could be written or discovered about Greek authors of 
the classical period. Here in the Greek medical texts there was a 
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great expanse of Greek, written by various hands and compiled during 
a long period of time which had never been definitely approached from 
a purely philological standpoint. Thanks to these suggestions of 
Professor Sudhoff classical philologians and those medical historians 
who have had a philological training are finding new interests and 
new achievements in the study and editing of the great body of Greek 
medical literature. 





KARL SUDHOFF, THE REDISCOVERER OF PARACELSUS 
OWSEI TEMKIN 


Great was the fame of Paracelsus during his lifetime, 1493-1541. 
Many were the people who admired him, but more who hated him 
and persecuted him. Great was the number of his writings, but few 
of them were printed before his death. He left the manuscripts with 
his friends and in archives. Thus they were scattered all over Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria. But admiration and hatred followed 
him beyond the grave. His enemies not only condemned his teaching; 
they also calumniated his character. They called him a sorcerer, a 
drunkard and a charlatan and invented all kinds of legends about his 
birth, his life and his death. He was said to have been born of a sow 
and his death was attributed to an accident, when one of his pupils 
roused him prematurely from a magic sleep. His followers, on the 
other hand, who in the second half of the 16th century began to pub- 
lish his writings, confused them, and many writings were published 
under his name which did not hail from him. The great edition of 
his works made by Huser from 1589 to 1591, which together with the 
folio edition of 1603-1605 for centuries formed the main source, was 
neither complete nor reliable. 

At about the middle of the 17th century, the movement which 
Paracelsus had started, gradually subsided. The progress in anatomy 
and physiology, the development of modern physics, began to domi- 
nate medicine. Even in chemistry which was so much indebted to 
Paracelsus, new methods and new conceptions supplanted the pioneer. 

For more than a hundred years the work of Paracelsus is almost 
forgotten and the memory of his name survives only in the repetition 
of the old legends and calumniations. Johann Georg Zimmermann,! 
the famous Swiss physician who for some time attended Frederick the 


1 J. G. Zimmermann, Von der Erfahrung in der Arztneykunst. 2. Buch, 4. 
Kapitel. Neue Auflage, Agram 1793, p. 82. Cf. also W. Artelt, Paracelsus im 
Urteil d. Medizinhistorik (Fortschritte d. Medizin, 50, 1932, No. 22). I am much 
indebted to Dr. Artelt’s essay. 
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Great, was amongst the most zealous in blaming and condemning 
his great compatriot. Speaking of Paracelsus, Zimmermann says: 
“Further, he lived like a pig, looked like a coachman and took most 
pleasure in the company of the loosest and lowest mob... . During 
most of his notorious life, Paracelsus was drunk, and indeed, all his 
writings seem to have been written during intoxication.” As Artelt 
has shown, the period of enlightenment had no understanding for the 
physician and philosopher of the Reformation. 

But the great movement of Storm and Stress at the end of the 18th 
century and the Romantic period of the early 19th century changed 
this attitude. Paracelsus was remembered, his works were studied 
again, condemnation yielded to admiration and enthusiasm. The 
Romantic movement in Germany was not limited to enthusiasm for 
the past. In its deep interest for history it stimulated new historical 
investigation, and we see attempts at a critical revision of Paracelsus’ 
biography and works. But before the task was finished, the pendu- 
lum had swung again. From Paris and from Vienna there came a new 
tide of scientific medicine. In Germany it was represented by men 
like Wunderlich, Virchow and Ludwig. Medicine was to become an 
exact science. There was not much interest left for the history of 
medicine in general, or for Paracelsus in particular. Daremberg, 
certainly one of the best and most erudite scholars in the field of the 
history of medicine, was entirely lacking in understanding of Para- 
celsus. In his lectures published in 1870, he devotes many pages to 
him. He quotes full pages of his writings but he can see in him 
nothing but a dreamer, even a charlatan. He quotes from editions 
which are dubious and is uncertain about the original and spurious 
works. Heinrich Haeser, whose history of medicine was one of the 
outstanding textbooks of the 19th century, tries to take up a fairer 
attitude towards Paracelsus but he again has no reliable data for the 
biography and his list of the works of Paracelsus, dividing them into 
original and doubtful writings, puts the majority of titles under the 
second head. The third edition of Haeser’s textbook was published 
in 1881, only a few years before Sudhoff entered the field. The situa- 
tion at this point can therefore be summed up as an abundance of 
opinions on Paracelsus and a lack of knowledge of the man and of his 
works. 
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Already, as a young man, Sudhoff had become interested in Para- 
celsus. Years of patient and industrious work followed and when 
in 1887 the first number of the Paracelsusforschungen appeared, it 
marked a new era in the research on Paracelsus. More than ten 
years before, a German scholar, Mook, had published a study of 
Paracelsus, which tried to investigate the different prints and editions 
of Paracelsic works and their genuineness. After the author’s death, 
Rohlfs had reviewed this publication and criticised it severely. The 
first number of the Paracelsusforschungen proved that this criticism 
was unjust, it defended Mook and attacked Rohlfs. But it was much 
more than a simple polemic. Mook had walked round to archives and 
libraries, trying to see the prints himself. Sudhoff saw that this was 
the only possible method to acquire real knowledge of Paracelsus. 
This appreciation of Mook was the expression of his own programme, 
but the small booklet already realised this programme to some extent. 
It gave a great amount of new information, it corrected considerable 
errors, and it showed how the bibliographical work threw light upon 
the biography, and vice versa. Sudhoff’s first publication in this field 
is remarkable because it gives a clear account of its author. He seeks 
no compromise but declares himself definitely for one side or the other. 
He puts his whole personality into his work. He defends and he at- 
tacks, but above all, he tries to show new land. 

Several years passed before the appearance of his Bibliographia 
Paracelsica. It is impossible to give here a detailed account of this 
work. The first part deals with the prints, the second part with the 
manuscripts. The whole is of a stupendous thoroughness; almost 
every item described had passed through the author’s hands; the list 
of the libraries visited fills more than a page. And all this had been 
done in conjunction with the duties of a large medical practice without 
any Institute, without the existence of any organisation. The ac- 
complishment of this work can only be understood, if it is compared 
with the lists given, for instance, by Haeser. Only now did it become 
possible to study Paracelsus, because only now had one an idea of 
which writings were to be attributed to him. The preface of the 
Bibliographia Paracelsica promises a third part, which would deal 
with the development of Paracelsus as represented in his writings. 
But before we pass to Sudhoff’s later work on Paracelsus, we may 
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briefly review his contributions to a subject which in some way is 
connected with the period in which Paracelsus lived, that is, the history 
of syphilis. 

For centuries the origin of syphilis in Europe had been the subject 
of eager discussion. There were two conflicting theories: one main- 
tained that syphilis had not existed in Europe during antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, but that it had been introduced from America by the 
crew of Columbus, had caused an epidemic in the army of Charles the 
8th and had been spread over Europe by the French and Swiss sol- 
diers, causing a great epidemic. According to the other theory, this 
disease had always existed, but during the Middle Ages it had been 
confounded with leprosy and other skin affections, and only at the 
end of the 15th century had doctors learnt to separate it from other 
diseases. Sudhoff was deeply interested in all questions of historical 
epidemiology, and besides, Paracelsus had written several books on 
syphilis. Together with most historians, Sudhoff believed in the 
antiquity of the disease, but his way of approaching the question was 
different. All the old books had been read often enough; people had 
tried to identify descriptions given by ancient and medieval physicians 
and poets with syphilis. Sudhoff’s attitude was sceptical of such 
endeavours on the ground that they left too much room for guess- 
work and imagination. He wanted facts and he sought them in old 
manuscripts, in prescriptions and official documents. He found an 
old recipe for the malo franzoso, as syphilis was called, and by minute 
paleographical and linguistic investigations he made sure that this 
prescription must have been written in northern Italy in about 1450. 
One of the most interesting proofs was the Imperial mandate of 
Maximilian the Ist against blasphemy. This decree forbids gambling, 
swearing etc, which sins God punishes with all kinds of distress, as 
for instance with the new disease, syphilis. The document is dated 
August the 7th 1495, and it presumes that syphilis at this time was 
already well known to the populace. It must have been redacted a 
short time before, but at that time the bulk of the army of Charles 
the 8th was still in Italy. Therefore, Sudhoff concluded that the 
theory which made these soldiers responsible for the appearance of 
syphilis in Germany, must be wrong. And after a careful study of 
other official documents, such as the Beedbuecher of the city of Frank- 
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furt-am-Main, the statement of a general epidemic of syphilis in 
about 1500 became doubtful to him. 

These examples may illustrate best Sudhoff’s method in approach- 
ing a historical problem. All available facts had to be assembled, no 
detail had to be overlooked or despised, and however strongly an 
opinion might be maintained, it had to be based on these facts, and 
only then was a broader outlook allowed and required. This method 
is the requirement of real historical scholarship, which distinguishes it 
from dilettantism. Thus Sudhoff became the founder of modern 
critical history of medicine. 

The Bibliographia Paracelsica had laid a foundation. Among other 
things it had revealed writings of Paracelsus unknown before, and it 
had shown that none of the old editions was sufficient for scientific 
purposes. The consequence was that a new edition had to be pre- 
pared and Sudhoff took upon himself the medical and scientific writ- 
ings. Only as late as 1922 could printing be started and the first 
volume appeared. And now, 11 years later, 13 volumes have been 
published. But Sudhoff did not confine himself to the usual task of 
the critical editor. Each volume contains a detailed preface in which 
every writing is put into the framework of Paracelsus’ life. The 
arrangement is chronological and the study of Paracelsus’ works in 
this order gives the student the history of the spiritual development 
of the author. Thus Sudhoff could rightly say that this edition ful- 
filled the promise he had given in the first volume of his Bibliographia 
Paracelsica. 

Apart from these monumental works, Sudhoff has written a great 
number of smaller articles on Paracelsus, trying to show his connection 
with his period, giving outlines of his medical and philosophical views. 
But he always emphasised that it was still too early to formulate his 
final opinion before the whole material was laid down. And since 
today we are celebrating Sudhoff’s 80th birthday, we may express the 
hope that he will have strength and opportunity to fulfill his work. 

Sudhoff has clarified our conception of Paracelsus. He has given 
him new literary expression. This is also symbolized by his inter- 
pretation, together with Ganz, of the famous Holbein “portrait of a 
young man”’ as a portrait of Paracelsus. 
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In 1835, almost a hundred years ago, Robert Browning let his 
Paracelsus say: 


But after they will know me. If I stoop 

Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast; its splendour soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 


Sudhoff once quoted these verses to express his hope for a better under- 
standing of Paracelsus. But he himself, more than anybody else, 
helped to fulfill them. 








KARL SUDHOFF THE MEDIAEVALIST 
HENRY E. SIGERIST 


Karl Sudhoff was naturally drawn to the Middle Ages through his 
studies on Paracelsus. Paracelsus was a man of the Renaissance, to 
be sure, but the Renaissance cannot be understood without the 
mediaeval back-ground. This is most true in the case of Paracelsus, 
whose thinking is deeply rooted in the Middle Ages. 

The history of mediaeval medicine was still very dark at the time 
Sudhoff started his work. Charles Daremberg had drawn the atten- 
tion of the historians to the early mediaeval literature. De Renzi had 
written the history of the School of Salerno, and had published a great 
many Salernitan texts. And yet, even a superficial glance at mediae- 
val manuscripts showed that endless treatises were still unknown, and 
that our picture of mediaeval medicine was fullof gaps. The ideal 
method in approaching literary medical sources is to give critical edi- 
tions of them, as it was done in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
and in many other collections of source-books. In the case of me- 
diaeval medicine, however, the situation was entirely different. The 
sources were mostly unknown, and no complete survey of the existing 
manuscripts had ever been attempted. All that could be done was to 
print what one could find in the manuscripts, leaving it to a later 
period to edit the material critically. Sudhoff travelled from one 
library to another, investigated the manuscripts, had them photo- 
graphed, and when he came home, he printed what he had found in 
endless papers, and in impressive series of monographs. The work 
he did in this way covers all the centuries of the Middle Ages, and 
has given us an entirely new view of mediaeval medicine. He de- 
voted about twenty papers to the early Middle Ages, publishing a 
few entirely unknown texts, an extremely interesting Apology of 
Medicine from a Bamberg Codex, and a Vita Hippocratis from a Lii- 
beck manuscript. Particularly important in this line is a paper on 
the history of the Capsula Eburnea. 

The School of Salerno represents a fascinating episode in the history 
of mediaeval medicine. De Renzi’s studies were continued by Piero 
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Giacosa, who, on the occasion of an exhibit in Turin, published a big 
volume containing unknown Salernitan treatises. Sudhoff’s great 
contribution to this subject was the publication of the Codex Salerni- 
tanus, of the university library of Breslau, a 12th century manuscript 
full of short and hitherto unknown Salernitan texts. Sudhoff de- 
scribed this manuscript, which he calls a Corpus Medicinae Salerni, 
and had these texts published in numerous dissertations of his students. 

Many mediaeval medical manuscripts are illustrated, and the tradi- 
tional attitude towards these pictures was one of contempt. Com- 
pared with the Renaissance pictures, these mediaeval medical minia- 
tures seemed very poor, and yet it is quite obvious that, to the historian, 
each such picture, rough as it may be, is of considerable interest. 
Sudhoff was fascinated by this graphic aspect of mediaeval medicine, 
and has published many hundreds of such pictures, analyzing them, 
and interpreting their meaning. Two books and many papers were 
devoted to mediaeval anatomy, tracing the development from Alex- 
andria to the Renaissance. It was known that the catechism of mid- 
wifery of Mustio was illustrated in the Brussels manuscript, but one 
did not know that there were a great many other manuscripts of this 
text also illustrated. Sudhoff collected these pictures, made them 
known, and could trace the development from the early Middle Ages 
to the 17th century. 

Another extremely interesting anatomical series is the so-called 
Five-Picture Series, five diagrammatic representations of the human 
body, illustrating the bony structure, the arteries, the veins, the nerves, 
the pregnant woman; interesting particularly because the same series 
was found in the East as well as in the West. Credit must be given 
to Sudhoff for this discovery, and for the idea that the eastern and the 
western lines had one common root in late Alexandria. 

A great number of other anatomical pictures illustrating the eyes, 
the ventricles of the brain, and the intestinal tract, were discovered 
by Sudhoff. What interested him particularly in this line was to 
find out in what way Greek anatomy survived, what were the tradi- 
tional mediaeval lines, and when observations of nature started. This 
led him to the Renaissance, where he made important contributions 
to the anatomy as represented in the Fasciculus Medicinae of Ketham, 
and finally to Leonardo and Vesalius. 
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In the history of mediaeval practical medicine, the most important 
contribution of Sudhoff seems to me the fact that he emphasized the 
importance of the Consilia and Regimina. The textbooks, which were 
mostly known before Sudhoff, as most of them were printed in the 
15th century, gave a very inadequate idea of what medical practice 
was. Textbooks always have a tendency to be conservative and 
traditional, while in the Consilia we find the doctor facing a definite, 
concrete case. We can observe the doctor at the bed-side, which is 
not possible through the textbooks. The Regimina, on the other 
hand, show that the highly developed Greek dietetics survived, and 
were applied throughout the Middle Ages. 

Another field of mediaeval medicine that attracted Sudhoff’s atten- 
tion, both on account of the text and the illustrations, was surgery. 
In two big volumes, that were written towards the end of the war, 
and in quite a few papers, he published the results of his studies, mak- 
ing available the whole graphic material on cauterization, blood-let- 
ting, the numerous operation scenes, and pictures of instruments, 
making evident that the 13th century surgical manuals were known 
in the vernacular language, at a very early date. 

In the life of the Middle Ages, two epidemics played a very impor- 
tant part—leprosy and the Plague. They influenced the general 
historical development very strongly, and had important repercussions 
on medicine. The lepers increased in number from century to cen- 
tury, the population was frightened—something had to be done. 
There was no cure, but one could protect society by following the rules 
of Leviticus, by isolating the lepers. No diagnosis ever had such 
terrific social consequences for the patient, as that of leprosy. A 
huge literature developed, describing the symptoms of the disease, 
and Sudhoff has devoted much work to these texts. The Plague, on 
the other hand, devastated Europe in the years 1348 and 1349, 
through the epidemic known as the Black Death. For many years 
Sudhoff collected the Plague treatises written on the occasion of the 
Black Death in the European countries. He published them in 
many volumes of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, and it is due 
to him that we know the physicians’ attitude towards this epidemic, 
better than anything else. These studies led Sudhoff to others in the 
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history of hygiene, public health, hospitals in the Middle Ages, to 
which he devoted a good many papers. 

It is impossible in a short paper, to give an adequate picture of 
Sudhoff’s contributions to our knowledge of mediaeval history. The 
bibliography of Sudhoff’s work contains many hundred items devoted 
to the subject. And Sudhoff is still working on it. For many years 
he has collected material on Constantine of Africa, and it is to be 
hoped that he will publish his results soon. The history of mediaeval 
medicine has not been written yet, and a satisfactory history of the 
period will require many more years of study in libraries and archives. 
When such a history, however, is written some day, nearly every page 
will bear a reference to Sudhoff’s work. 








THE MEDICAL LITERATURE OF THE EARLY MIDDLE 
AGES 


A PROGRAM—AND A REPORT OF A SUMMER OF RESEARCH IN ITALY 
HENRY E. SIGERIST 


1. INTRODUCTION 


On a cold December day, in 1919, in the early morning, I arrived at 
the monumental station at Leipzig. I had never been there before. 
The war had been over for more than a year, but the conditions in 
Germany were still very bad. From Basel to Frankfurt the train 
was crowded. It made no difference whether you had first or third 
class tickets. In a compartment that had eight seats we were fifteen! 
I stayed two days in Frankfurt, and had the greatest difficulty in 
getting a ticket for Leipzig. Only a limited number of tickets was 
issued. I was at the station at five o’clock in the morning, and told 
the man at the desk that I was a Swiss doctor called to an urgent op- 
eration in Leipzig. Iwas a youngster at that time, and the man didn’t 
believe me until I bribed him. Finally I got a ticket for the night 
train. The ride from Frankfurt to Leipzig was an ordeal. I travelled 
in a car the windows of which were broken, so that I was almost frozen 
to death. The light didn’t work, and all we had was a stump of a 
candle that the conductor generously gave us. But finally we arrived 
at Leipzig. There was no taxi at the station, no porter. I was lucky 
enough to find a man willing to carry my bags to the hotel. But I 
was in Leipzig at last. 

As soon as it could be done I went to see Karl Sudhoff at his apart- 
ment. Heexpected me. It was a great moment when I saw Sudhoff 
for the first time. We had corresponded for quite a while. When I 
decided to go into medical history I wrote to Sudhoff asking for his 
advice. It was during the war. I immediately received a very 
encouraging answer. And now I was in Leipzig to work under his 
guidance. During the war he had been an army physician, and at 
home he still wore his military tunic as a “Hausrock.”” I had hardly 
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entered the room before we were already discussing problems of 
medical history. He showed me his unique Paracelsus-collection; 
then, pointing to a large shelf he said, “‘Dies ist mein eigenes Gemiise”’ 
—“This is my own stuff,” the innumerable books and pamphlets he 
had written himself. A few hours later we were in the Institute of the 
History of Medicine at the Talstrasse, at this time the only Institute 
of its kind in Europe. Coal was scarce in Germany, and only two 
rooms were heated—the seminar room where the students worked, and 
a small director’s room. Generously, Sudhoff offered to share his own 
room with me. And there I wasformany weeks. And every morning 
we put on our top-coats and went to the library of the Institute or to 
the collections, and Sudhoff, without ever getting tired, showed me 
books, photographs, objects, and told about them. And then he 
suddenly said, ‘““By the way, what do you intend to work on?” I 
stammered that I was interested in Haller, and a good many other 
things. And he answered, ‘‘That’s all right, but look here, there is one 
period in the history of medicine we know very little of—the early 
Middle Ages. You ought to take up that period.” And before I 
could say a word, I had a huge pile of photostats on my desk. 

And so I was launched. I had the necessary classical training, I 
had some knowledge of paleography. I studied the texts Sudhoff 
had given me, and the result was my first book, “Studien und Texte 
zur friihmittelalterlichen Rezept-literatur” (Leipzig, 1923). In this 
book, I investigated the pharmacological literature of the early Middle 
Ages. My purpose was to find out in what way Greek medicine had 
been transmitted to the West, and had survived there. The pharma- 
cological literature seemed particularly appropriate for such a study 
as collections of recipes occur very frequently in early mediaeval manu- 
scripts. My starting-point was the Salernitan Antidotarium Nicolai, 
which was the more or less official pharmacopoeia of the school of 
Salerno. I went backwards, investigating the sources of this Anii- 
dotarium, and as I found little printed material, I edited seven early 
mediaeval Antidotaria from the original manuscripts. I examined 
their contents, compared them with the Salernitan pharmacopoeia, and 
in this way I was able to trace the development of this special kind of 
literature from the Greek sources through the early Middle Ages to 
Salerno. A comparison of these Antidotaria with the Salernitan book 
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made evident the fact that the chief sources of the Antidotarium 
Nicolai were Arabic, and that De Renzi’s statement that the Saler- 
nitan literature had not been influenced by the Arabs was incorrect. 

The Antidotaria were collections of great and famous recipes. I 
frequently found in manuscripts another type of pharmacological 
book—collections of short and more popular remedies, the chief 
source of which was Pliny. One of my students, Dr. J. Jérimann, 
took up this line, and published several of these libri receptarii, as we 
called them.! I had the great satisfaction of seeing that these studies 
interested not only the historians of medicine, but the linguists as well. 
Prof. Antoine Thomas in Paris wrote a paper of seventy pages—lexico- 
graphic: i notes on the texts published in my book,? and is preparing a 
similar japer on Dr. Jérimann’s texts. 

Back in Switzerland, I began studying the mediaeval medical manu- 
scripts in which the Swiss libraries are so rich. The library of the 
monastery of St. Gall very kindly sent their manuscripts to Ziirich, 
and there, for many years, I spent most of my time studying the St. 
Gall Manuscripts, analyzing them, identifying the different treatises, 
making notes. My idea at that time was to publish a catalogue of all 
the medical manuscripts preserved in Swiss libraries. It was to be in 
three parts—one describing the early mediaeval Latin manuscripts, 
the second devoted to the Latin manuscripts of the scholastic period, 
while the third part was to contain all the manuscript texts written in 
vernacular language. 

The history of medicine, however, is such a wide field, in all its pe- 
riods so full of interest, that I could not possibly concentrate exclusively 
on the Middle Ages. I had a sentimental attachment to Haller which 
I cannot possibly explain. Isuppose it is the 18th century atmosphere 
of a Switzerland without railroads and tourists, and with an unspoiled 
nature, that attracted me. I found a very interesting collection of 
letters written by Haller to his most intimate friend, Johannes Gesner, 
in Ziirich, interesting particularly because it begins in Haller’s stu- 
dent days, and runs without interruption to the time of his death, 


1 Friihmittelalterliche Rezeptarien, Ziirich, Leipzig, 1925. 
2 Antoine Thomas, Notes lexicographiques sur les recettes médicales du haut 
moyen-dge publiées par le Dr. H. E. Sigerist. Bulletin Du Cange, vol. V, 1929-30. 
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covering in this way a large portion of the 18th century. I published 
these letters,* but it was a hard job that took much time, as Haller’s 
handwriting was very difficult to read in his last years. More than 
two thousand notes had to be written in order to identify the many 
persons and books mentioned in his correspondence. Then I was 
interested in the Renaissance. I wrote several papers on the period, 
and translated Ambroise Paré’s Treatise on Gunshot Wounds, from 
16th century French into German, wrote an essay on Brunschwig, 
and started the Monumenta Medica. 

Sudhoff had a watchful eye on me, however. He probably thought 
that I was deserting the early Middle Ages, and so one day a letter 
came inviting me to edit the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius. The Pusch- 
mann-Stiftung was publishing the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, 
in which several volumes had come out already, Quintus Serenus Sam- 
monicus, and Celsus. Apuleius was badly needed, as no critical 
edition had ever been done before. One still had to use the text 
given by Ackermann in 1788, which was not only rare, but very bad, 
as it was an arbitrary compilation from previous prints. I was well- 
enough acquainted with the problem to realize what a difficult task 
such an edition would be. It had been attempted before by various 
philologists, but they had given it up without succeeding. I knew 
that there was an enormous number of manuscripts to consult, that 
the tradition of the text was absolutely dark, and so I hesitated a long 
time before giving Sudhoff a definite answer, and I accepted only after 
my friend Ernst Howald, professor of Greek language and literature 
at the University of Ziirich, had consented to share the work. We 
worked for many years on this text. I went to the British Museum 
to examine the numerous manuscripts of Apuleius preserved there, I 
lived the life of a monk in Monte Cassino, collating a manuscript in 
this famous library. If we finally succeeded where others had failed, 
it was due to two facts: to the combined work of a philologist and a 
historian of medicine, who integrated their efforts, and to the photo- 
static process that made it possible to compare scores of manuscripts 


3 Albrecht von Haller’s Briefe an Johannes Gesner (1728-1777). Abhandlungen 
der Konigl. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Math.-Physik. Kl. N. F. Bd. XI, 2. 
Berlin, 1923. 
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atone place. It took a long time to get the book printed, complicated 
indices had to be made, we had to raise the money for adding the plant 
pictures which are one of the most important parts of the book, and 
could not possibly be omitted; but finally, in 1927, the volume came 
out. And it made me realize that there was no escape from the early 
Middle Ages for me, and that I would have to stick to the job, until 
the whole period had been elucidated. 

In 1925 I was called to the University of Leipzig to succeed Karl 
Sudhoff in the chair of medical history, and in the direction of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine. Having left Switzerland I had 
to drop my plans of publishing a complete catalogue of the Swiss 
manuscripts, and I decided to concentrate my work on the early 
mediaeval literature. For nearly twenty years Karl Sudhoff had 
travelled all over Europe, searching the libraries, archives and muse- 
ums, and had had photographs made of whatever he thought interest- 
ing. The results were very important collections, thousands of 
photographs representing medical objects, and photostats of about 
ten thousand manuscript pages. These, of course, included a good 
many early mediaeval texts. I set to work on them, and published, 
myself, or through students, some treatises of which a list is given be- 
low. I was fortunate in having among my students some who knew 
Oriental languages, and in this way was able to trace the entire tradi- 
tion of at least one text, the Capsula Eburnea, a short prognostic text 
which was written originally in Greek, was then translated into Arabic, 
Hebrew and Latin, and re-translated from Arabic into Latin. I had 
all these translations published, and could demonstrate in this way 
what characteristic changes such a text underwent. One of my stu- 
dents, W. Puhlmann, compiled a bibliography of all printed texts of 
the period, which has proved a great help to all who are interested 
in the subject. Owing to financial difficulties, which made the pur- 
chase of photostats nearly impossible, I had to interrupt this work for 
quite a while. But as soon as I was appointed to the Johns Hopkins 
University, I resumed these studies, and I intend to complete them 
within the next few years. 
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2. THE PROBLEM 


The early Middle Ages are often called the Dark Ages. I have 
been in Ravenna. I saw the golden light reflected from the mosaics. 
I saw Jesus Christ, the Good Shepherd throned like Apollo, or like 
the Roi Soleil among his herds. I saw many romance cathedrals, and 
found very little darkness. 

To understand the general character of medicine in this period, one 
must remember that Christianity had brought with it an entirely 
different attitude of society towards the sick man. While in all an- 
cient societies disease was considered a punishment for sin, or a dis- 
grace that made man inferior, in the Christian world disease and suffer- 
ing were considered grace, a blessing from God. The healthy man 
could share this grace by taking care of the sick. It is a well-known 
fact that hospitals developed all over Europe and the Near East as 
charity institutions. The monasteries contained special rooms for the 
sick, and monks devoted much of their time to the nursing of the poor 
and sick people, and in this way were naturally led to medicine. 

This period is often called the period of clerical medicine. And 
there can be no doubt that throughout the early Middle Ages many, 
if not a great majority, of the physicians were clerics. My studies, 
however, will make evident that there was a strong lay element in 
medicine as well, that cannot be disregarded. Conditions developed 
in Ravenna and other centers that were very similar to those in 
Alexandria. And granted that there, too, the medical men may have 
been chiefly members of the church, their medicine was anything but 
monastic. 

The medical literature of the period is entirely Latin. While in 
the Roman empire medical books were written in the Greek language, 
from the 3rd century A.D. on, a strong need developed for a Latin 
literature. Latin was becoming more and more the universal lan- 
guage. It was the language of the court, the administration, and the 
church. It was the vernacular language of Italy, the Gauls, and 
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Spain, and it was the literary language in North Africa, Germany, and 
Britain. There were two possibilities for attaining a medical literature 
in the Latin language—to write new books directly in Latin, and to 
translate the Greek medical classics. Both had been done. From 
the 4th century on, a new literature developed, which is not original 
in character—it was too late for that—but consists chiefly in compila- 
tions the value of which depends on the sources. The centers of this 
new literature are to be found, not in Rome, but in the provinces. 
North Africa is such a center in the 4th and Sth centuries. The lead- 
ing figures were Vindician, the friend of St. Augustine and physician of 
Valentinian the First, his pupil Theodorus Priscianus, and Cassius 
Felix. Caelius Aurelianus, the translator of Soranus, was an African 
also. Another center was in Gaul, at Bordeaux, famous for its school 
of rhetoric; there were physicians there, too, such as Marcellus, who 
wrote a famous collection of prescriptions. That Ravenna, the seat 
of the court of Theodoric, was not only an artistic but a scientific 
center as well, can be readily assumed. It was probably there that 
Anthimus wrote his Dietetic for Theodoric. New studies have shown 
that both translations of Oribasius were made in or near Ravenna, and 
the text of a Milan manuscript, which I am preparing for publication, 
will further demonstrate that there were Iatrosophistae in Ravenna, 
that they had a Galenic canon which they interpreted just as was done 
in Alexandria. 

By the end of the 6th century, a fairly large number of classical 
medical books had been translated into Latin. The well-known pas- 
sage of Cassiodorus tells us which they were—the Herbal of Diosco- 
rides with illustrations, Hippocratic treatises, Galen’s Therapeutic 
ad Glauconem, Caelius Aurelianus, and others. But there were more 
than these—Oribasius and Alexander Trallianus as well. 

The books translated in this way were selected particularly with 
regard to their practical use. And yet most of them were too long to 
become popular at that time. What was mostly needed was short 
treatises, abstracts, epitomes, giving brief instructions for practice. 
A new literature arose, consisting of short treatises on urine, pulse, 
fever, dietetics, prognostic, bloodletting and, first of all, endless pre- 
scriptions were written. These treatises sometimes are given the 
form of epistles, or of dialogues, or of catechisms. They were anony- 
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mous, mostly; sometimes pseudonymous, many of them bearing the 
great names of Hippocrates, Galen, Democritus, Apuleius, to give 
them more authority. These are the texts that we chiefly encounter 
in the manuscripts of the Carolingian era. This literature lasted, 
unchanged in character, until the 11th century. The turning-point 
in the literary development was made by the translations of Constan- 
tine of Africa. They started a new movement, inaugurated a new 
literature, which from now on invariably had traces of Arabic influence. 

The early Middle Ages are certainly not a brilliant period in the 
history of medicine. We cannot expect much original work then, 
and yet it certainly matters a great deal in what way Greek medicine 
survived in the West. And it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the work done by the early mediaeval physicians consisted in 
mere compilations. One of my students, E. Landgraf, while studying a 
manuscript of the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius, has demonstrated very 
graphically that these mediaeval compilators were not devoid of 
critical sense. In this special case, the man who copied the Herbal 
noticed that many of the plants described by Pseudo-Apuleius did not 
occur in central Europe. He therefore left these chapters out, as 
they were useless to the doctor, and filled in the gaps by describing 
the medicinal use of plants not treated by Apuleius, but which could 
be found in his country. 

A more intimate knowledge of early mediaeval medicine will inte- 
grate our picture of early mediaeval civilization. And it need not be 
repeated that a collection of Latin texts of the period will be helpful 
to the students of Romance philology. 


3. THE PROGRAM 


Such a work naturally falls into three parts. It is obvious that we 
have to go back to the sources, which in this case are the manuscripts. 
What has to be done first, therefore, is a complete survey of all existing 
manuscripts that contain early mediaeval texts. This task, of course, 
has great difficulties. I proceeded in such a way that I first examined 
all the printed texts, and noted what manuscripts had been used. 
Another approach was this—most early mediaeval medical manu- 
scripts were written in Benedictine monasteries. Therefore I had to 
find out what had happened to the libraries of such monasteries. The 
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books written in Monte Cassino and St. Gall are still there. The 
manuscripts of the Reichenau are in Karlsruhe, those of Fulda in 
Cassel. Naturally all bibliographies available were consulted; first of 
all the catalogue of H. Diels. Many libraries have excellent cata- 
logues of their Latin manuscripts, which are extremely helpful, but 
many have not. The Vatican library and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris have driven many a research worker to despair. In many 
libraries, the manuscript catalogues were written by men well-versed 
in theology and the classics, but utterly ignorant of the medical 
literature. And so in many cases a medical book will just be listed 
as a liber medicinalis, or as containing tractatus medicinales varii, which 
of course cannot help. 

I made it a rule not to speak of any manuscript that I had not seen 
myself. In order to complete this fundamental part of the work, I 
made a travelling scheme which in four summers will take me through 
all European libraries. 

The first volume of my work, therefore, will be just a catalogue of all 
manuscripts containing early mediaeval texts. It will be arranged 
geographically, according to countries, cities, libraries. Each manu- 
script will be described as to its physical appearance, and to its con- 
tent. I am endeavoring to give long incipits and explicits, as I know 
that this helps in estimating a manuscript very much. Of all the 
manuscripts written before the 12th century, I shall give a plate of a 
full page, which will be a contribution to paleography. 

The task would be relatively easy if I could restrict myself to the 
manuscripts written in the early Middle Ages, that is to say, to manu- 
scripts not later than the 11th century. Very often, however, late 
manuscripts, such as 15th or even 16th century manuscripts, some- 
times contain early mediaeval texts. Another difficulty is that not a 
few of these treatises occur in two versions, one being the early mediae- 
val translation, and the second one being the translation from Arabic. 
If we therefore find in a catalogue that a 13th century manuscript 
contains the Capsula Eburnea, or Galeni de Urinis, we will be bound 
to examine the manuscript in order to ascertain what translation it 
contains. 

The second volume will be a collection of texts. All treatises hereto- 
fore unknown, or such as need a new critical edition, will be published 
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there. Many texts have not been published so far, and among those 
are some extremely important ones that will give us an entirely differ- 
ent view of early mediaeval medicine. Many texts have already 
been published, but on insufficient material. For example, in 1896 
Kaestner printed an edition of Pseudo-Dioscorides De Herbis Femi- 
ninis, in Hermes. Kaestner did this edition on account of three 
manuscripts. I know, however, nearly fifty manuscripts of this text, 
and so it is quite clear that a new edition will give a very different 
reading. 

Other texts, in all probability, cannot be edited critically. These 
were treatises which proved to be of great practical value, so that end- 
less alterations and additions were brought to them. And so it is a 
hopeless undertaking to try to restore the original words. In such 
cases, there is no other alternative but to print the different versions, 
as Valentine Rose did in the Gynaecia Vindiciani. There are other 
manuscripts which contain well-known treatises, but in abridged or 
enlarged forms. Such manuscripts are worthless in preparing critical 
editions, but are extremely important for the history of such a text. 
To give a few examples; the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius originally was 
a mere picture-book which brought to each plant prescriptions illus- 
trating the medicinal use of herbs. This arrangement was quite 
useful to the druggist, but not to the doctor, who had to find out what 
he had to prescribe for headache, or any other disease. This draw- 
back was compensated for by an index referring to the different pre- 
scriptions, according to their indication. In several manuscripts, 
however, the scribe rearranged the whole text, dropping the pictures, 
and grouping the prescriptions under the different diseases they were 
intended to combat. Some prescriptions which seemed useless were 
dropped, a few others added, the text was slightly abridged. Such 
manuscripts have very little value for a criticism of the text, but they 
are interesting, as they show in what form this book was used by 
many doctors, and therefore I intend to edit this version as well. Or 
another example—the book of Sextus Placitus brings prescriptions 
ex animalibus pecoribus et bestiis vel avibus. In one manuscript, the 
text goes on describing the medicinal use of insects. The addition, 
which certainly is not ancient, but was added by a mediaeval writer, 
is obviously worth printing. 
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Long texts which belong to the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, of 
course will be omitted. And whenever there is already a satisfactory 
edition, I will merely refer to it. 

The third volume, finally, will trace the history of medicine in the 
early Middle Ages, and more particularly the history of the medical 
literature of the time. Such work cannot be undertaken successfully 
unless the whole material is made available. But this will be the case 
as soon as the first two volumes are completed. The third volume; 
therefore, will give the synthesis, while the first two volumes are ana- 
lytical in character. The first part of the third volume will picture 
the general development, will study the medical centers, the influence 
of the monasteries and the general characteristics of early mediaeval 
medicine. The second part, then, will discuss the Latin translations 
of Greek medical classics, the works of mediaeval writers, and finally 
the anonymous and pseudonymous literature. In each treatise, I 
will give a list of the manuscripts preserved, a list of the principal 
editions and of the literature on this text, and I will endeavor to trace 
the history of each text down to our day. There will be consistent 
cross-references from one volume to the other, and it is needless to say 
that numerous indices will be required in order to give this study its 
full value. Indices not only of proper names, but also of incipits and 
explicits, will be given, and eventually of rare words that seem to me 
to be important from a point of view of linguistics. 

In this way, I hope to cover the period, and to fill in a long-felt gap. 
I shall be very grateful for any suggestions as to how to improve the 
work. The reason why I am writing this program and report, is that 
I want to tell my colleagues of the work in which I am engaged, and to 
encourage their support. 


4, REPORT OF A SUMMER OF RESEARCH IN ITALY 


Whenever one intends to do a research trip abroad, the most im- 
portant thing is to be carefully prepared. In the minimum of time a 
maximum of work has to be done, and it is therefore extremely 
important that one knows exactly what one intends to do, what 
material one is looking for, and where it is to be found. The more 
we can do at home, where we have all reference books at hand, the 
better it is. At home we have all the books we need, while the lack 
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of a single reference while we are travelling can be a serious handicap, 
and can eventually cost us many days. 

Working in Italian libraries today is very pleasant. One is received 
everywhere with perfect courtesy, and the manuscripts we want are 
brought in a few minutes. There is only one difficulty—that is, to 
find in advance at what time the libraries are open. Frequently 
changes occur, so that one cannot entirely rely on the Minerva, Index 
Generalis, and similar books. While one can be sure that most of the 
state libraries will be accessible throughout the year, this is not the 
case with the ecclesiastical libraries—the libraries of monasteries, 
seminaries, and the numerous Archivi Capitolari. One morning early 
in September at 9 o’clock, I knocked at the door of the Seminario in 
Pisa, where the manuscripts of the monastery of St. Catherine are 
preserved. But I was told that there was no possibility of working 
there until the end of September. It was vacation time, and besides 
an old janitor, there was nobody there. I would therefore advise 
against ever going to an ecclesiastical library, in summer, without 
having made an appointment some time beforehand. Vacations in 
Italy begin towards the middle of July, and last until the end of 
September. American students, therefore, would do well to make 
their arrangements so that they can do most of their work in June. 

Hunting manuscripts is a most fascinating game. You know what 
manuscript you are looking for, but you never know exactly what you 
will find. The codex is brought to you. There it lies on the table. 
What will it contain? You look at the binding, you open the book, 
study its structure, begin reading. Nearly always you will find a 
surprise, and sometimes a very important one. 


Milan 


How often have I crossed the St. Gothard! There is nothing more 
fascinating than climbing the narrow valley of the Reuss. The land- 
scape becomes more and more austere, almost oppressing, and then 
all of a sudden you are south of the Alps. Wild rocks and fir trees 
still, and yet the character has already changed; the homes are painted 
in bright colors, chestnut trees and vineyards follow, you pass the 
lakes, and enter the ever-fertile plain of Lombardy. How often have 
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I made this trip—and yet it was not without a deep emotion that 
after two winters in America I entered Italy again. 

My first walk in Milan was to the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. From 
the outside it is a plain building, of yellow stone, built in the beginning 
of the 17th century on clear, broad lines. But what priceless treasures 
are hidden behind its walls! Paintings, sculptures, manuscripts, 
books, the Codice Atlantico of Leonardo, the poems of Fracastoro, 
and what not. It was founded by the Cardinal Archbishop Federigo 
Borromeo, and it can boast that Pope Pius XI was for many years its 
librarian. 

I knew that this library contained one extremely valuable medical 
manuscript, the Codex G 108 inf. (All Ambrosian manuscripts bear 
the designation sup. or inf., according to whether they are placed on 
the upper or the lower shelf.) The manuscript was written at the 
end of the 9th or the beginning of the 10th century, and contains in its 
first part, Latin translations of Hippocratic writings. Whoever was 
interested in the Hippocratic texts studied this manuscript, and I 
found in it traces of Daremberg, Kuhlewein, Roscher, and others. I 
was most anxious to see the manuscript, and it was a great moment 
when the venerable codex was put on my desk. But what I found 
was much more than I had expected. As a matter of fact, this manu- 
script proved to be the most important of all the many manuscripts I 
saw during my trip. All the scholars who examined this manuscript 
were interested in Hippocrates. But the second part of the manu- 
script proved to be far more important than the beginning. It con- 
tains glosses to four treatises of Galen; De Sectis, Ars Medica, De 
Pulsibus, and the therapy Ad Glauconem. It therefore proves that 
in the early Middle Ages, already, Galenic treatises were translated 
into Latin, and were interpreted; but more than this, we even know 
where and by whom these texts were discussed, for, in this manu- 
script, at the end of three of these treatises, we find mentioned, “ex 
voce agnello iatrosophista ego simplicius deo iuvante legi et scripsi 
in ravenna feliciter.” Jatrosophista at that time meant professor of 
medicine. And so we know that in Ravenna there were teachers of 
medicine who had, or who probably did, translations of Galenic works, 
and interpreted them. Our manuscript was written at the end of the 
9th century, but in all probability it is not an original, but a copy of an 
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older manuscript. A Norwegian, Henning Morland, in a remarkable 
book, Die lateinischen Oribasiusiibersetzungen (Oslo, 1932), has dem- 
onstrated very convincingly that both translations of Oribasius were 
done in, or near, Ravenna, in the 6thcentury. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that in the history of early mediaeval medicine, Ravenna 
in the 6th century played a very important part. The way the medi- 
cal classics were interpreted there, reminds us very much of Alexandria, 
and Ravenna, therefore, appears as a western Alexandria. The text 
of the Milan manuscript has never been printed before, and will there- 
fore be published in the second volume of my work. 

The Biblioteca Ambrosiana has two other medical manuscripts, 
which, although of much less importance, still contain early mediaeval 
texts. One of them is C. 70 sup., written c. 1100, which contains the 
so-called Passionarius Galeni, often attributed to Gariopontus, the 
existence of whom still has to be proved. The same treatise is con- 
tained in the manuscript D 2 inf. (11th century). Throughout my 
Italian trip I was to encounter two texts over and over again—this 
Passionarius Galeni, and the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius. They 
undoubtedly where the most popular treatises for many centuries; 
one, a text-book of pathology and therapy, the other a collection of 
prescriptions. 

The manuscript D 2 inf. has two distinct parts: the one written in 
the 11th century, which, besides the Passionarius, contains the very 
nicely illustrated treatise on cauterization, of which Sudhoff has already 
found twenty manuscripts. This Milan text, however, had escaped 
Sudhoff’s attention, and as it is one of the earliest that has been 
preserved, and as its text integrates Sudhoff’s publication in a most 
fortunate way, I will have it included in my book. The second part 
of this manuscript, running from folio 4-16", was written in the 
15th century. The contents, however, are also very interesting. It 
consists of a short Vita of Hippocrates, and a few other texts, which 
at the present time are being examined by a member of our Institute, 
and will be published in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


Venice 


The National Library of St. Mark is located in the building which 
represents the masterpiece of Jacopo Sansovino. The library was 
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established through a gift of Cardinal Bessarion (1468), and the chief 
room was decorated by painters like Veronese and Tintoretto. Price- 
less treasures are to be found here, too: the testament of Marco Polo, 
autographs of Galileo. 

While the Ambrosian library in Milan has as yet no printed cata- 
logue, but only a rather primitive handwritten index, here in Venice a 
catalogue exists which is a great help. 

There was only one manuscript I had to examine, Cl. XIV-4, a 14th 
century parchment manuscript, which contains partly early mediaeval 
and partly Salernitan texts. The manuscript begins with the well- 
known epistle of Pseudo-Hippocrates to Maecenas, then follows the 
herbal group; De Herba Vettonica, the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius, 
and the De Herbis Femininis of Pseudo-Dioscorides. The bestiaries, 
which are usually combined with the herbal group, De Taxone, and 
Sextus Placitus, are missing here. The chief part of the manuscript 
is taken by the Practica Magistri Bartholomaei (fol. 50-122"), and by 
the Speculum Medicinae (fol. 122'-133'). Then follows a short Liber 
Dietarum Omnium Febrium, which has yet to be identified; and the 


end of the book contains the well-known verses on the Egyptian days, 
and prescriptions that were edited by different hands. 

I stayed only a few days in Venice, but still longer than I had 
expected, as I had to interrupt my work for a day, St. Peter’s day, 
which in Venice is a high festival. And this is a feature that one 
always has to take into consideration when working in a Catholic 
country. 


Vicenza 


My next stop was Vicenza, where in 1925 Karl Sudhoff had found an 
important manuscript of the midwifery of Mustio. Sudhoff had 
edited this illustrated text in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 
but as it seemed that the manuscript contained exclusively early 
mediaeval texts, I had to look it up myself. , 

Vicenza is a delightful city. It bears the stamp of Palladio. His 
buildings, with their rather heavy ornaments, dominate the city. 
Quite unique is the theatre, the Teatro Olympico, inaugurated at the 
endof the 16th century by a performance of King Oedipus of Sophocles. 
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Right in the middle of the city is the Biblioteca Civica Bertoliana. 
The manuscripts are briefly described in the catalogue of Mazzatinti. 

The examination of the manuscript certainly was worth while. 
The first part is the Passionarius Galeni, the third copy that I saw 
within a few days, but here in a manuscript much later than the two 
Milan manuscripts. The text is attributed to Gariopontus. It be- 
gins (fol. 17), “Garinpoto salernitanus collegit et ordinavit passiona- 
rium istum ex diversis auctoribus.”’ While the leaves of most manu- 
scripts are numbered, which was not done originally, but by later 
librarians, in this manuscript only the first leaves bear numbers. 
The best way to quote, therefore, seems to me to be to indicate on 
which sheet a text begins, and within the sheet on which leaf. The 
Mustio text follows Gariopontus, beginning on Sheet XVII-6', and 
going to Sheet XIX-7". The end of this manuscript, although also 
gynaecological, obviously is a text different from that of Mustio. 
What it represents will be examined into. 


Padua and Bologna 


Padua and Bologna were among the first universities in the western 
world. Both are still very important academic centers, and yet are 
entirely different in character. Bologna has developed into a busy 
commercial center, while in Padua the university still dominates the 
entire city. The students still are the most important citizens there 
today, as they have been in former years. Nothing can illustrate 
this better than a tablet to be found on one of the houses, relating a 
story which happened some time in the 18th century. There had 
been a row in this house, so that the police had to break in, and during 
the fight that ensued between the police and the students, one of the 
latter was killed. The whole city was upset by this event, and the 
university was afraid of being boycotted. Finally, the authorities 
had to apologize, the policemen were sent to the galleys, and a tablet 
relating these facts was set into the house. 

There is hardly a place in the world where the history of medicine 
is alive to such an extent as it is there. The anatomical theatre of 
Fabricius of Aquapendente is preserved in its original state; you walk 
in the courtyard of the university building under the coat of arms of 
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Harvey, you see the chair on which Galileo sat, and every stone re- 
minds you of a great medical past. 

When I was in Padua, all the university men were rejoicing, because 
Mussolini had just granted the university 35,000,000 lire, to which the 
provincial government had added ten more millions. Historical 
buildings are certainly a credit to a university, but you cannot work in 
them. And so I could well understand the feelings of my colleagues. 
A museum for the history of medicine is planned, but so far no appro- 
priations have been made for the establishment of a department of the 
history of medicine. As a matter of fact, no Italian university has 
any such department, and nobody does fulltime work on the subject; 
therefore, there is no possibility of giving young men a thorough train- 
ing in this field. Italy, with its tremendous wealth of material, would 
be an ideal place for such studies. 

There was only one manuscript at the university library that I had 
to examine. It was a late 15th century manuscript that was known 
to contain a Hippocratic text, which might have been a later version 
of the Capsula Eburnea. The university library has no printed cata- 
logue yet, and all I knew about the manuscript was a reference to it 
which I had found in the literature. Close examination of the text, 
however, showed that it had nothing whatever to do with early 
mediaeval literature. It is a short astrological text attributed to 
Hippocrates that will not be included in my work. 

Bologna has its ‘“‘Bé,” too. But here it is the Archiginnasio, the 
gem of which is the anatomical theatre, with its wonderful carved 
panels, and wooden statues. I had been there often before, but it is 
always a great delight to see this place again. The custode who shows 
you around is still the same, and for the tenth time, he told me the 
appalling stories he knew about the Inquisition: the watching of the 
professors while they dissected human bodies, and their students, and 
sending them to the stake whenever their teachings seemed to be 
heretical. But he is a nice old fellow who really loves his place, and 
who knows all the people interested in it. He asked me about Prof. 
Aby Warburg, who had spent a long time in Bologna studying the 
zodiac sculptures of the ceiling. And the guide was very sorry when 
I told him that Warburg had died. We had a long discussion about 
Bologna in general, and the anatomical theatre in particular, and 
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when we left, the guide, a simple man of the people, said, ‘‘After all, 
what makes life worth living, isn’t it the beauty around us?” 

Today the Archiginnasio contains the municipal library, which I 
of course visited, although I did not expect to find any early medical 
material there. What had attracted me to Bologna was a 12th cen- 
tury manuscript of Dioscorides, preserved in the University library. 
It is one of the 21 manuscripts of the library of Ulisse Aldronvandi. 
It is an alphabetical Dioscorides, without illustrations, and begins 
with verses: 


“Quod natum Phoebus docuit, quod Chiron Achillem 
Quid didicem Olimpo liris atque Machao”’ 


Modena 


Modena today is a sleepy little provincial town dominated by its 
cathedral. Iwas lucky in having a good guide, Prof. Giuseppe Bertel, 
a Triestine, roentgenologist, psychiatrist, philosopher, and a very 
successful playwright, who very generously devoted much of his 
time to me, so that I could do my work without wasting any time. 

I went first to the Biblioteca Estense, which is housed in the Palazzo 
dei Musei, an 18th century building containing all the collections and 
archives of the city. I had one manuscript to examine there (L. 580). 
I was through in a very short time, as the text it contains is very well 
known. It is the medical poem of Quintus Serenus. The text has 
been very well edited by Volmer in the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, 
so that it does not concern me very much. However, following this 
text, the manuscript has a short treatise De Ponderibus et Mensuris, 
giving the paleographic signs for medicinal weights. I had photos 
made of these pages, as I intend to complete the paper I have already 
written on the subject (Kyklos, Vol. 3, 1930, pp. 439-444). A second 
manuscript has been bound together with Quintus Serenus. It con- 
tains a text beginning, ‘‘Circa omnium egritudinum,” and still has to 
be identified. 

Modena has another library, which, although small, has a manu- 
script of first-rate importance for the early Middle Ages. In 1929 
Prof. Riccardo Simonnini, professor of pediatrics at the University of 
Modena, had drawn the attention of medical historians to this manu- 
script, in a splendidly printed publication. I had visited Prof. Simon- 
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nini, and had had a long talk with him on the manuscript. But of 
course I had to see the original myself, and it was not quite easy to get 
it. It belongs to the Archivio Capitolare—the archives of the Ca- 
thedral—and nobody could tell me exactly where they are. Prof. 
Bertel was indefatigable, and finally we found that the archives are 
in the tower of the cathedral. So I knew where the manuscript was. 
But I could not find the curator of archives, who has the key to them. 
It was early afternoon, and there could be no doubt that the curator, 
a venerable monsignore, was indulging in his siesta, and could not be 
disturbed. The sacristan, however, told me that at 4:30 the curator 
would probably be in the church. At 4:25 I came back, and indeed 
found the curator, but already dressed up for a service. I told him 
that I had come from America to see his manuscript, and he very 
graciously consented to let me see the precious book, which was well 
locked up in a safe place. He removed his ceremonial robe, climbed 
with me to the top of the tower, but told me in advance that he could 
not stay for more than an hour. So I was there, struggling for sixty 
minutes with this manuscript, the gatherings of which were rather 
confused. The manuscript is very old, having been written about 
800, and has been damaged by fire. It is written in Beneventan 
script, and contains, besides the Chronicon of St. Isidorus, the Herbal 
of Pseudo-Apuleius, in a very characteristic modification; the Apho- 
risms of Hippocrates, and several Antidotaria. Time was rather 
short for studying such an important manuscript, but as Prof. Simon- 
nini has already published part of it, and intends publishing more, I 
will be able to refer to his publications. 


Florence 


From Bologna I went to Ferrara, not on account of manuscripts, 
but because there was at that time an exhibit of Ferrarese paintings 
of the Renaissance. It was a unique opportunity to see and study 
masters, of which it is very difficult to get an idea, as their works are 
scattered all over the world. Here, the paintings had been brought 
together from public and private collections, and figures like Cosmé 
Tura, Francesco della Cossa, Ercole Roberti, Lorenzo Costa, and 
Dosso Dossi, of whom I had only a faint idea, here became alive. I 
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bought a good many photos for the collections of our Institute, par- 
ticularly of paintings representing St. Sebastian. 

At the same time there was an exhibit of Ariosto at the University, 
showing all the different editions, and being at the university library, 
I of course had a glance at Canano, and saw the very queer manu- 
script copy of the print. 

From Ferrara I went to Ravenna, although there, too, I had no 
special work to do. As Ravenna, however, became more and more 
important in my studies as a center of learning, I wanted to see the 
atmosphere. Ravenna had its great time in the 4th and 6th centuries; 
as a city, after that time it had a very slow development, and took no 
important part in the life of the Renaissance. The old churches, with 
their overwhelming mosaics, are well-preserved, and are today the 
dominant feature in the artistic aspects of the city. I spent several 
delightful days there, and finally went to Florence, where I settled for 
ten days at the Biblioteca Laurenziana. 

The Biblioteca Laurenziana is undoubtedly one of the finest li- 
braries in the world. Located right in the heart of the city, adjoining 
St. Lorenzo, the building was planned by Michelangelo. One enters 
the very picturesque portico, climbs the stairs that were built by 
Michelangelo himself, and finds oneself in the central room, where 
priceless manuscripts are fixed by chains to 88 plutei, or desks, which 
also were devised by Michelangelo. I worked in the rotunda undis- 
turbed, as it was already July, the vacations in the European univer- 
sities had begun, and the heat had driven most people out of town. 
The rotunda, however, was delightfully cool. The manuscript work 
in Florence is greatly aided by the excellent catalogue of Bandini, one 
of the great monuments of 18th century scholarship. Prof. Rostagno, 
the eminent philologian, who for so many years had been director of 
this library, had just retired, very much regretted by his staff. He 
was succeeded by a very charming lady, who formerly worked at the 
Biblioteca Nazionale. There is only one thing at the Laurenziana 
which all research workers will deplore with me: that photostats 
have to be made in two copies, and one of these has to be given to the 
library. This makes photostats extremely expensive, and while it 
is undoubtedly important for the library to have photostatic re- 
productions of entire manuscripts, it certainly does not help much 
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to have a pile of photos of single leaves. I was told that the abolition 
of this regulation is being taken into consideration, and I am sure 
that everybody will approve of this immensely. 

I had seven manuscripts to examine, all of them of first-rate impor- 
tance. They were the following: 

1. Pluteus 73.1: one of the great early mediaeval manuscripts, 
containing Celsus de Medicina, Pseudo-Hippocratic epistles, the Her- 
bal of Pseudo-Apuleius, the gynaecological group of texts attributed 
to Cleopatra, and a good many other small odd texts which will have 
to be published. 

2. Pluteus 73.16: a somewhat later manuscript (13th century), 
containing the Apuleius group, and remarkable chiefly for its wonder- 
ful illustrations. A similar manuscript is preserved in the library in 
Vienna, and Swarzenski devoted a special study to these miniatures 
from a point of view of the history of art. However, there are still a 
good many problems concerning these pictures which have to be 
solved, and I had photos made of most of them. 

3. Pluteus 73.23. This, too, is a 13th century manuscript, con- 
taining chiefly Arabistic texts, with which I was not particularly 
concerned. The manuscript, however, has a few texts which still 
belong to the early Middle Ages; a sphaera, the cauterization series, 
already published by Sudhoff. I had photos made of these pictures, 
as well as some of the miniatures representing instruments of Albu- 
casis, for the collections of our Institute. 

4. Pluteus 73.40: 13th century, also, rendering the texts of the 
Passionarius Galeni, and having at the end a Latin translation of the 
Hippocratic oath. 

5. Pluteus 73.41: 11th century in Beneventan script, giving the 
Herbal group, with numerous and remarkable illustrations, and ending 
with the illustrated cauterization series. 

6. Aedilis 165: a late 15th century manuscript, important chiefly 
because it contains the Natural History of Pliny. But then, in its 
second part, it has a good many early mediaeval texts, among others 
the same version of the Herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius that I found in the 
manuscript of Modena, the Gynaecia Vindiciani, and a good many 
other smaller texts, which I have not yet identified, but of which I 
have photos. 
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7. Strozzi 70: a 15th century manuscript, nearly identical with 
the preceding manuscript. 

8. Strozzi 73: a 13th century manuscript giving the herbal group, 
and several Pseudo-Hippocratic epistles. 

9. Strozzi 88: 13th to 14th century, containing mostly Salernitan 
and other Arabistic texts, but having at the same time the gynaeco- 
logical collection attributed to Cleopatra. 


Lucca 


The Biblioteca Governativa possesses a manuscript (296) which was 
known to me for many years, and which had proved of greatest im- 
portance for the edition of Pseudo-Apuleius, as it is one of the few 
manuscripts giving the text of the Alpha group which undoubtedly 
stays nearer to the original than the other groups. The Apuleius 
text has been printed by Prof. Mancini as far back as 1904, and we 
had specimen photos of a few pages, and an entire copy of the text of 
Sextus Placitus. But now of course I was very anxious to see the 
original manuscript. There are some difficulties in dating the manu- 
script. Prof. Mancini believed that the manuscript was written 
about 800. I found a note of Prof. Rostagno’s attributing the manu- 
script to the late 10th century. The manuscript has suffered a great 
deal. There are a good many gaps and the texts are very much mixed 
up. And yet it is undoubtedly one of the most important represent- 
atives of the Herbal group. As I mentioned before, Sextus Placitus 
here has additions giving remedies from insects which I shall have to 
publish. Besides these great treatises, there are a few minor texts 
which undoubtedly deserve to be examined further. 


Siena 


The manuscript F. V. 8, 11th century, is partly known for the works 
of St. Ambrosius, which are contained on fol. 1'-166". The second 
part, however, is medical, containing hermeneuwmaia which have been 
published by George Goetz in his Corpus Glossarium Latinorum. 
This follows the medicinal poem of Quintus Serenus, and Volmer, in 
his edition, used this manuscript also. The whole manuscript, there- 
fore, seems to be very well known, and I expected very little when I 
went to Siena. And yet, as I had made it a rule to see for myself all 
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the manuscripts that contained early mediaeval texts, I felt it my 
duty to make no exception in this particular case. And it was worth- 
while, because the manuscript ends with a treatise that was unknown 
so far, a Dieta omnibus infirmitatibus, very closely related to the manu- 
script in Venice, before-mentioned. 


Perugia 


I found, in the catalogue of Mazzatinti, that the Biblioteca Com- 
munale of Perugia had an 11th century manuscript containing a Latin 
translation of Theophilus De Urinis, and Philaretus De Pulsibus. A 
great many later manuscripts of these translations are known, as 
they were included in the Articella. An 11th century manuscript, 
however, seemed rather sensational, and so on my way to Rome from 
Florence I stopped in Perugia, and spent several days at the library. 
The manuscript, however, was rather disappointing, as it undoubtedly 
was written in the 12th century, and therefore offered no particular 
interest. The manuscript, besides the texts already mentioned, 
contains the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, in the same version that is 
being found in the later manuscripts, and printed in the Articella, 
and which is generally attributed to Constantine. The question of 
the translations of the Aphorisms, however, is far from having been 
elucidated, as yet, and will need a further investigation. 

Browsing over the other manuscripts of this library, I saw a 16th 
century manuscript (G 61), which is quite interesting for the history 
of syphilis. It contains 27 pictures, illustrating the symptoms and 
treatment of the disease. They were meant to illustrate a text, 
which, however, was never written, so that the manuscript contains 
only the illustrations. It would be worth while publishing them, as 
they show very graphically the different procedures of treatment. 

From Perugia I went to Rome, where I spent a couple of weeks on 
other than mediaeval studies. The Vatican library was officially 
closed, but it would have been possible to work on a special permit. 
It was, however, too late to attack the enormous material which I 
have to examine there; not less than 46 manuscripts. 

I hoped to be able to get through the Italian libraries in this one 
summer, but the material was too big, and too scattered, so that I 
will have to go back next year. My 1934 program includes, besides 
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the Vatican library, Naples, Monte Cassino, Arezzo, Pisa, and Lodi. 
I intend to be in Italy in June, and will devote the rest of the summer 
investigating the provincial libraries of France, the Spanish libraries, 
and checking up the material I already have from the libraries of St. 
Gall, Bern, and Ziirich. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE 


Meetings 

On November 27th, the Latin teachers of Eastern High School and Western 
High School spent the afternoon at the Institute. Dr. Sigerist delivered an ad- 
dress on Asklepios and the healing cults of ancient civilization. The collections 
of the Institute were inspected, and a tea in the Seminar Room concluded the visit. 

On November 27th, at 8.15 P.M., the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 
held a regular meeting in celebration of the 80th birthday of Professor Karl 
Sudhoff. 

On January 20th, the Goethe Society met at the Institute, and Col. Fielding 
H. Garrison gave an address on The Medical History of Robert Schumann and his 
Family. 


Publications 
The Institute considers the publication of four series that will appear under the 
general title ‘“Publications of the Institute of the History of Medicine.” 
First Series: Monographs 


Vol. 1, Michel Pijoan: A Short History of French Renaissance Medicine. 
(In preparation) 
Second Series: Texts and Documents 
Third Series: The Hideyo Noguchi Lectures 
Vol. 1, Arturo Castiglioni; The Renaissance of Medicine in Italy. 
Fourth Series: Bibliotheca Medica Americana 
(A collection of reprints and facsimiles of American medical classics.) 


Research 

Dr. Scott Buchanan, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Virginia, has 
joined the Institute, where he intends to stay for half a year under the auspices of 
the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation. He will devote his time to the study of problems 
in the philosophy of medicine. 


Gifts 
The Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation has granted $3000 annually for two years, in 
support of Dr. Sigerist’s studies on the relationships of civilization and disease. 


A great many books have been presented to the Institute, the most important 
of which are: 


1. An Arabic manuscript of Rhazes, given by Dr. Milton Winternitz. 
2. Two manuscript notebooks, given by Mr. Frederick Brasch. 
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3. The Works of Constantine, Basel, 1539; given by Dr. Harry Friedenwald. 

4. Gerardi Sandifort....Tabulae anatomicae.... Lugduni Batavorum, 

1804; and a diploma of Guy’s Hospital, given by Dr. Julius Friedenwald. 

5. Robert Lovell ....A Complete History of Animals and Minerals... . 
Oxford, J. Godwin, 1661; given by Mrs. Francis King Carey. 

Dr. William H. Welch presented a great many books to the Institute library, 

the most important of which being Hippocratis ac Galeni libri aliquot, ex recogni- 


tione Francisci Rabelaesi .. . . Lugd., 1532, a present to him from Mr. Leonard 
Mackall. 


Subscriptions to the Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine are being 
received. The subscription is $5. 


H. E. S. 
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